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The Carol Singers 

‘‘God rest ye, Merrie Gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay, 

For Christ, our Lord and Saviour 
Was bom on Christmas Day/' 

So sang the Carol Singers. 

Their voices sweet and strong 
Bore clearly on the frosty air 
The old, old Christmas song. 

I sat and thought of many things. 

Of wickedness and strife. 

Of how the world has turned from faith, 
‘How futile is man's life. 

And as I sat there brooding. 

From very far away 

Came solace in the faint refrain — 

“Let nothing you dismay." 
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For Sale 

H OR sale, ninety acre farm, 8 miles from Nash- 
ville on the Elmwood Road. Good land and barn. 
Buildings and fences in good condition. See 
Hillbrick & Brady, 706 2nd Ave., South. 

This ad had been in the papers for a long time. In fact 
it had been in so long that it had attracted my attention. 
“There must be some reason for this staying in the papers 
so long,’’ I said to myself. At first I had thought little of 
it, but it had kept on appearing daily, not in a conspicuous 
place but in the regular ad list. I read the ad daily, and 
daily it became more impressive to me. It put me to won- 
dering why the farm was not sold. It seemed near enough 
to Nashville to sell readily. Although I did not know where 
Elmwood Road was, yet the fact that the land was situated 
in Davidson County made it interesting. 

My curiosity finally got the best of me and I was deter- 
mined to investigate this piece of property. Saturday eve- 
ning I turned towards 706 2nd Ave., South. I expected to 
find the place an up-to-date office, but to my surprise 706 
2nd Ave., South, was a dilapidated house in the slums of the 
city. The location of the realtor’s office made my curiosity 
stronger. After locating the house, but not without dif- 
ficulty, for the street number was not even on the door, the 
passers-by were ignorant of the Hillbrick & Brady Realty 
Company, and I had to count the houses from the end of the 
block to find my place, I walked up the steps and knocked. 
I noticed the door was of hard oak and that there 
was not a glass in it. My knock was not answered, so I 
rapped the door with much vim; but it was too thick to 
make much noise. No one appeared so I knocked harder 
with my walking stick, and as I was about to leave the door 
slowly opened. 

The person who opened the door was of a low, squatty 
figure with a black skull cap on and half moon glasses. His 
kinky white hair stuck out from under the cap and partly 
covered his ears. His clothes were plain and there was no 
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trace of ornament about him except his heavy gold watch 
chain. This chain glistened in the dark hallway and seemed 
very bright. 

‘Ts this the office of Hillrick & Brady?’’ I asked, as he 
stood there peering at me over his glasses. 

“Yes.” His voice was very heavy with plenty of volume 
except at the end of a word, and then it seemed to fade 
away. 

“Is Mr. Hillrick or Mr. Brady in?” I asked him. 

“Yes,” he answered, and stood there. 

“May I see them?” 

“I suppose so. Come in.” 

I stepped on the inside and he shut the door and locked 
it. This made the hallway quite dark. 

“Follow me,” he said, as he hobbled across the hall to 
another tall door, and bade me follow him through it. 

We entered into a large room with deep heavy curtains 
and dark solid furniture. In the middle of the room stood 
a dark mahogany desk with a chair at each end. In one 
of the chairs sat a tall thin man also wearing a black skull 
cap and halfmoon glasses, and with kinky white hair. This 
man though taller looked very much like the first. 

“May I see Mr. Hillrick?” I asked. 

“I guess so,” said the taller of the two. “You are look- 
ing right at him. I ami Mr. Hillrick, and this is my partner 
Mr. Brady.” 

“I am glad to meet you.” 

“Thank you,” said both. Then Mr. Brady seated him- 
self at the opposite end of the table and Mr. Hillrick mo- 
tioned for me to have a seat. 

“Gentlemen, I have come to investigate the ad I saw in 
the paper about the farm on Elmwood Road.” 

Each nodded to the other in unison. 

“You are the first person that has answered our ad,” 
said Mr. Hillrick, “and we hope you are interested in buy- 
ing it.” 

“Well, I might be interested, if the price is right and I 
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like the place. I have not seen it and I do not know where 
it is located.” 

“Very well; very well,” they exclaimed and became 
very friendly with me. The two men took times about in 
throwing little words of flattery at me, and after a little 
further conversation they seemed as if they had been 
friends of mine for life; but we really got nothing done, and 
until I was leaving they did not even ask me my name. As 
I got up Mr. Brady asked me when would I like to see the 
place. I suggested Monday, but this did not seem to satisfy 
him and when he suggested Friday I made arrangements to 
meet them at their office at 12 o'clock. 

As Friday morning came I happened to look at the 
calendar and noticed it was the 13th of the month. Not 
being superstitious I took no real notice of it, but for some 
reason I could not forget it, and it seemed to keep turning 
over in my mind as I walked. The day was fine and clear 
and walking was fine, and I thought I would have a de- 
lightful time looking over the farm with Mr. Hillrick and 
Mr. Brady. 

I reached the realtors' office and had to knock several 
times before I was answered. Mr. Brady opened the door, 
but seemed to make no gesture of meeting. He appeared 
to have forgotten me, and he looked completely lost as I 
asked him was he ready to go to the farm. He stood in 
front of me in a daze. He finally came to his senses and 
began to talk intelligently enough. He took me to Mr. 
Hillrick and they bade me remain in the office while they 
went to put on their coats. They returned after some time 
dressed in long black coats and wearing tall hats. 

They led me to the side entrance of the house where 
there was a carriage waiting. It had been an elegant car- 
riage in its time but it had long since become a sorry vehicle. 
On top sat an old negro who bowed as the men entered the 
carriage. We all three climbed in and they bade the driver 
to drive home. 

The journey was silent and I was not displeased, though 
I did not want any of my friends to see me in such a con- 
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veyance. But there was no danger of this for we went in 
the opposite direction from my friends. The further we 
traveled the less impressive the farm seemed. We went in 
the direction of the river. The road soon became rough 
and the country very rugged. I had no recollection of ever 
having been in this section of the country before. The road 
soon took us through a deep narrow ravine, thickly wooded 
and dark. The sun too was passing behind a heavy cloud 
and the sky grew dark. I glanced at my two companions 
but the only thing I could see was the heavy gold watch 
chain of Mr. Brady. Their hats were pulled down over their 
eyes and their coat collars were turned up. 

The sky grew suddenly dense and it began to rain. 

“How much further is it?’’ I asked. 

Neither of the men seemed to take notice of my ques- 
tion but kept their faces bowed and did not look up. The 
rain was irregular. At times the weather looked like a 
storm and again it would seem to clear and become normal. 
The road soon led to an open field surrounded by hills and 
there seemed to end. This field looked abandoned as far as 
cultivation was concerned, for the land was covered with 
weeds. On a small rise at the far end of the field was a tall 
brick house with stately columns of white stone. This 
house stood out above all things in its vicinity. 

The old negro drove on silently up the God-forsaken 
road which seemed to end at the house. The hack finally 
reached the entrance and there stopped. My companions did 
not stir, but sat there as if in a daze, neither did the old 
negro move, and the horse stood still. My feelings were be- 
coming quite uncomfortable, and to add to this the weather 
changed to a storm. The. wind blew and the rain drenched 
everything. Lightning flashed. The wind roared and tore 
up the hillsides blowing down trees and everything that 
came into its path. It whipped around the side of the car- 
riage and whistled in a most peculiar way. The old negro 
on top drew his coat tightly about him, the old horse drooped 
its head and the water ran off in streams. One flash of 
lightning was followed by another and the thunder roared 
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and rumbled from hill top to hill top. My companions, un- 
nerved, began to moan. Finally Mr. Hillrick broke 
forth. 

‘‘Dear cousin, we have displeased our fathers. This 
storm is an ill omen. We must not sell the place. We shall 
be struck dead if we do.’’ 

“Yes, dear cousin, you are right. This is an fearful 
omen. We can not sell the place.’" 

They both turned to me. Mr. Hillrick spoke then for 
both. I 

“Dear friend, we cannot make a sale of our old home 
place. You witnessed the displeasure of heaven and our 
fathers. This is a warning to us. We cannot sell the place.’” 

I told them immediately that I did not want the place 
and was not in the notion of buying it. This was a relief 
to them, and they settled down in their seat. 

Suddenly the storm broke and the old men summoned 
the rain-soaked driver to his job. I was pleased with the 
idea myself and when we arrived at 706 Second Avenue, 
South, I declined the offer of having the driver take me 
home. Tom Sneed, ’30 


A Travelogue 

GREAT man once said that travel with its 
changes, interests and experiences, was an educa- 
tion in itself. I agree with him heartily. I might 
have been able to find the same lesson without straying, 
but stray I did and learned the little lesson which I will 
try to narrate. 

When I was nearing the joyful age of fifteen years I 
finally decided I was sufficiently equipped with the neces- 
sary tools with which to shape a successful life. Fearing 
that my father would not agree to all details that I had so 
patiently worked out for myself, I thought it best to try 
them alone. This part naturally appealed to my restless, 
adventurous mind, so completely emptying my bank ac- 
count I quickly completed plans to leave home and decided 
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on my destination, and would it not seenu only natural for 
such a young fellow to pick the faraway, romantic land of 
sunny California? 

Striking nothing particularly interesting en route, at 
least not interesting enough to cause any tarrying, I ar- 
rived, none the worse so far, really enjoying myself, aware 
of a general change, but not capable of distinguishing the 
particulars. My first distinct halt in this land of sunshine 
happened to be in the well-known city of Los Angeles, and 
in this place the first real impression on this insignificant 
brain was indented very firmly. 

I had been in this beautiful and interesting city for a 
few days, enjoying myself in whatever manner my stray- 
ing fancies beguiled me. I had not pursued employment 
very vigorously, really not knowing what direction I 
wanted to turn my talents and ambition, never dreaming 
how meager the former were, at least. I was idling 
through life in this manner when I received my first rude 
shock. 

It was on one of those typical California afternoons, 
bright and sunshiny, with a cool breeze blowing in from 
the ocean, making things very agreeable indeed. I had just 
emerged from one of those home-style restaurants, where, 
for a reasonable sum, you could partake as long as you 
considered it safe. Needless to say, I did my share toward 
reducing the possibilities of any left-overs, if there really 
happened to be any such thing. With this well-filled feeling 
as a boon to my already more or less contented state, it was 
with a well-contented air that I had wrapped myself as I 
strolled along. I do not remember what I was thinking of, 
if indeed anything. But if I was, I am quite sure it was of 
no great importance, so this will not lose a great deal by 
that part being omitted. 

I had progressed at the most only a few blocks under 
the influence of this happy, care-free state, when from 
across the street, with a loud, deep-bass tone, floated the 
important sounding voice of an auctioneer. It made a 
strong impression on me. Though only a small incident. 
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I hardly think I shall forget it. It seems as if he had been 
offered thirty cents for something and wanted to know 
if everyone would stand and let such an opportunity go by 
merely for the trifling sum of thirty cents. 

I stood on the opposite comer only a short while, for 
miy wandering thoughts had stopped with a somewhat sud- 
den jerk when I heard this gifted person plying his trade— 
and before I go further I want to state that it is my honest 
belief that that person had been looking for me for some 
time — ^for when I sauntered casually into the rather small 
enclosure it seemed as if he took a decided interest in me. 
I am sure I do not know any reason for this action on his 
part, as I am sure I did not look prosperous or in anywise 
pertaining to prosperity, but anyway, his interest was 
noticeable, and he turned a lot of his attention in my direc- 
tion. It seemed as if he would make a determined speech 
and would turn to me every time he finished as if to say, 
“Isn’t that right?” And I really believe that I made some 
sign in the affirmative every time he did this. 

Of course, under the circumstances, it was not long 
before I bought one of these packages for thirty-five cents. 
Finding that I had no change when I went to claim my 
purchase, I revealed my innocence even more by pulling out 
my entire fortune, which ranged in the neighborhood of 
some sixty dollars that time, and extending a small bill, 

I handed it to him in payment of my purchase. 

If he had been interested in me before, he became atten- 
tive then. He immediatly called an assistant to take charge 
of the selling end and asked me to come in the rear to get 
my change. While giving me this he asked in an indifferent 
manner if there was anything in particular that I would 
like. If so he would be glad to put it on the block for me, 
explaining that this was a bankrupt sale and everything 
had to go that way, regardless of price. Being very much 
pleased with his kindness I told him that there was noth- 
ing in particular, but I should like to see one of the watches 
in the case, which I had noticed when I first went back. 
When I told him this he pulled the whole tray out and laid 
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them before me. To say I was pleased is really putting it 
mildly. He picked the watch out that I had mentioned, 
explaining that it was of the best make and retailed for 
something like seventy-five dollars. He also went on to 
tell me how useful it would be and how I could probably 
sell it many years hence for more than I coud secure it for 
at present, also adding that if it was too much I would not 
be forced to buy it, of course. As this sounded reasonable 
enough I told him I would be pleased if he would put it up 
for sale. 

As I look back now I can see us two standing there, me 
listening to him with a trustful nature that had yet to be 
imposed upon and deceived, and he plying his trade with 
such fruitful results. What a contrast we made, we two 
creatures of destiny. And I can well remember how he 
looked with his shiny, polished appearance, slightly gray 
hair and a rather strained-looking countenance, which 
looked very kind to me then. 

When we returned to the front and he took his place 
again, he made a brief explanation about the watch and 
turned to me for the first offer. I immediately favored him 
with one of five dollars, harboring faint hopes that I might 
be able to gain possession of it for such a small sum. 
These hopes were soon crushed, however, as some one 
offered him six dollars in a short time. With this he turned 
to me, said “seven,” and nodded his head in my direction. 
Without much hesitation I nodded mine, which was suffi- 
cient. And this was the manner in which all my offers 
were made. Whenever the other person would make an 
offer, which he did not lose much time in doing after my 
offers, the auctioneer would turn his head toward me, name 
whatever he wanted for the next offer, and nod his head, 
which would be the signal for me to nod mine. I believe 
that I was as well pleased with it as he was. I really felt 
important. But it does seem funny, as if some one had 
a string on our necks, and would pull first one head and 
then the other. 
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After numerous offer^ on both sides, I believe now 
the other side was closely connected with the business, 
I finally managed to get the watch for twenty-five dollars. 
If it coiild be possible to thank the auctioneer I think he 
would deserve it for letting me have the watch for that, 
for in the state my brain was in at the time I believe I 
would have offered my last dollar for it. 

After paying for the watch and having a few words 
for him, I pocketed my purchase and started to leave, but 
as I was leaving something whispered to me. I had the 
feeling, or rather felt that he and the two others who were 
with him were laughing. I was sure, but when I pushed 
my way through the mass and came out into the sunshine 
again, and what sunshine it was, I had a very uncom- 
fortable feeling. 

When I had gone a little distance in this troubled state 
a thought came to me, hashed across my troubled brain, 
and this was to have the watch appraised. I know not 
where the thought originated, for I never had any expe- 
rience along the line, I am sure. And just as well, I sup- 
pose, for the misery could have been prolonged only a short 
while at the most. But when the thought did come I acted 
quickly. I had about a block’s distance to go before I came 
upon a small, neat looking jewelry store. When I walked 
in, or rather burst in, for I was rather anxious at the time, 
a little, short, frail-looking Jew came bustling up to greet 
me, wanting to know if he could do anything for me. I told 
him what I wanted and asked him what he would charge 
for his services. We readily agreed on the amount, so I 
gave it to him and produced the watch. What an exchange 
for what I received ! 

The watch was of some unknown make and was worth 
about five dollars, surely no more than that. This was 
the stunning news that fell on my ears. Oh, what news 
it was, this first act of mine, of a long series yet to come. 

When I left the little shop it was as if in a dream. 
The little shop-keeper put the watch in my hand, this act 
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probably saving it for me, for I do not think I would have 
had the heart to go back and get it if I had left it. 

And then came the storm, the storm of thoughts, of the 
brain. And what odious thoughts they were. I formed an 
unfair opinion of the whole world in general in those few 
moments as I stood in front of the little shop. I think 
even tragedy edged itself into those jumbled thoughts, and 
the police were thought of last. 

But reason finally overcame this confusion and I de- 
cided that there was nothing I could do, nothing except 
stand the misery and despair the best I could. 

Looking back, recalling the experience, it seems a small 
thing, an experience cheaply gained. But what alarming 
proportions it assumed then ! And instead of remembering 
the auctioneer with a sudden madness, I can see him nurs- 
ing my confidence, extracting his miserable existence, and 
pity him. Fred Lucas, ’30. 


The Escape 

N top of a small bluff overlooking a rock-strewn 
stretch of beach sat a boy. His movements were 
lazy. When he moved at all it was to look out over 
the vast body of water or to look up or down the beach. 
Not infrequently he looked at the sun. His actions were 
like those of a man waiting for someone, yet he was not 
expecting anyone. He had chosen this spot because it was 
unfrequented by man. It was the home and nesting place 
for many birds. 

The noonday sun would soon dull the actions of the 
birds. By his side lay a camera. Looking at the sun again 
he noticed it was directly over his head. Rising slowly, he 
picked up the camera and examined it carefully to see that 
it was in perfect working order. Then he slid down the 
bluff and started working his way through the rocks. 

The noonday sun was already having its effects upon 
the birds. They had started alighting by the thousands 
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among the rocks. They seemed to have no fear of him 
as he walked slowly through them, snapping their pictures 

In front of him he saw a very rare bird. He must 
have Its p,etura He raised his camera but decided it was 

H^ had f forward. 

He had taken only a few steps when his foot slid into a 
crevice between two large rocks. 

Oh, gosh! he cried, “that’s just my luck.” Lookine 
up he was just in time to see the bird fly away. He theJ 
returned his attention to the problem of freei^ his foot 
S i!-^ several times, but his foot held fast. He tried 

” ^ ^ something that would help him to prize it 

out but he could flud nothing suitable that was in his reach 
ft then tried to free his foot by taking it out of his sto' 

wo iU h ”“0 ““ »" canie to Mm 2 

would break small pieces from the rocky crevice by h’am 

S” Md Se''ston”“"''id*°r' ®"‘ 

^ ’^^“ise his foot, 

his foot a^d^th "P ‘^o'^ered 

was coming in WW^ around; the tide 

rat in a trap? Oh, no! That could not be. Yet he realized 
that it would happen if he did not free himself 

rock %h;f“ hammering the 

over hiIfir''T as the tide rose slowly 

K -eLj.- ’ he gazed at the small bluff he had 

been sitting upon only a few hours ago. or writ yLrs t 

oA2^h n*'' w®'' ‘be slope 

i p a ‘bo ‘ide would rise over his head He 

rch'*^ STpuir-rr' ■* -» "> “„t s 

S ^ ““ '**■ “ »«omed that his 

iWaTn heTr ?7 “ *"'= "0* baPPOu. 

Sd*f started to figure. It 

<3 ake the tide about four hours to rise to its height. 
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It had been rising for the past two hours. It would take 
it about three hours to come up over his head. Before that 
time something must happen. Perhaps help would come. 
That seemed his only hope. 

Two hours dragged by, and in that time he had tried 
to pull free many times. Also he had had many strange 
thoughts, most of which were unpleasant. But he would 
shake his head and try to think of something pleasant, even 
though there was very little pleasure in his life at the 
present time. 

The water had reached his waist and he could feel 
his foot growing numb. Again and again he tried to pull 
himself free, but in vain. Another half hour passed. The 
lower part of his body had been under the water for a long 
while now, and now it had reached up to his shoulders. 

He wished that there were no such thing as water, for 
he felt that it was going to be his destroyer. He was grow- 
ing weak; it would not and could not be long now, but he 
must not give up hope. Suddenly a wave went over his 
head and he became frantic. His fear gave him strength. 
With a mighty heave he freed his foot. A wave struck him 
and carried him toward the bluff. What was the matter? 
He must be dreaming! No, it was so, he was free. He 
battled his way to the bluff and pulled himself up. Then he 
dropped to the ground and burst into tears of happiness. 

The water that would have been his destroyer, in reality 
was his savior. During the long hours his foot was under 
water it had soaked the leather of the shoe, making it soft 
and slippery, thus enabling him to free himself. 

fie rose and started limping home, thinking that what 
often seems one's worst enemy is sometimes one's best 
friend. Thomas Elam, '31. 


► 
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Old and New 

N a square in an ancient part of Vienna stands a 
huge baroque palace of carved gray stone with 
long rows of pilasters across the facade. Between 
these marble columns are tall French windows reaching to 
the floor; over them are statues of nymphs and satyrs. 
Since its erection this building had been the home of a 
noble family, but in the World War the owners were 
killed, and since then it had been vacant. Inside, the build- 
ing was a long succession of cold bare rooms, with damask- 
covered walls, shining floors and empty fireplaces. No one 
ever went in the place, as it was always locked, and but 
few ever stopped before it except an old man who played 
in the orchestra of a theater and was very proud and lonely. 

One day in August, 1925, the windows of the palace 
were opened and cleaned. All morning scrubwomen worked 
and boys carried in flowers and chairs. When night came 
thousands of candles were lit in the crystal chandeliers. 
The old musician returning from the theater saw the place 
lit up and open and was drawn irresistibly inside. Work- 
ers were coming in and out, so it was easy for him to 
slip in unnoticed. 

Forty years before he had walked up this very marble 
staircase, had marched proudly into the gilt salon, had been 
greeted by the people who had come to hear the celebrated 
pianist play his new compositions. How strange that he 
who had once had the palace lit up in his honor should now 
have to creep in quietly and have to be careful that no one 
might see him and order him; out. It was all wrong, mad. 
He went to the door of a room . . . yes, there was the 

room he had given the concert in— the piano had stood be- 
tween the mantel and those two windows. He felt a sud- 
den rush of hatred for the people who were giving the 
dance that night. It was sacrilege to profane with jazz the 
house where artists had played their great works. He cried 
from anger and self-pity. In 1880 he had been spoken of 
among the critics of music as a coming composer. He had 
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been a celebrity. He had spent endless hours of practice. 
He had given everything — ^friendship, love, his life, his soul 
to this. ... He felt his head throbbing, his heart 
burning. . . . 

Some musicians were entering. They were all young 
men. They bore glittering instruments. One carried a 
huge drum on which was written, ‘^Oliver Haunts Syncopa- 
tors, Miami, Florida.” They were all smiling and laugh- 
ing — ^in fact, two of them were quite drunk. They sat 
down and started arranging their music and testing their 
trombones and violins and saxophones. 

After a while some people came in and started talking. 
The orchestra started playing some weird, discordant, won- 
derful rhapsody. The people began to shuffle while they 
talked. They were all young. One of them said: 

“When I heard Freddie was going to have a real Ameri- 
can dance here and wasn’t going to have any dukes or 
barons, I was in Rome, but I said to myself, “I’ll get to that 
dance. I’m so sick of this continent I’ll die unless I get 
there.’ ” 

“This dance is a life-saver to me,” said another, and 
then exclaimed as a girl in white came in, “Law, what a 
babe!” who is she, Mr. Sears? Such a doll!” 

For a long time the old man watched the dancers from 
a little hall. The floor was full now — all the rooms on that 
floor were filled with groups of men in tuxedos and girls 
in evening dress. He watched them with more interest 
than he had ever before shown anything except music. He 
was fascinated by the orchestra and stood near it en- 
chanted. Whatever these young people were really like, 
to him they seemed wonderful so — like — like, well, spring. 
He hated himself for the contempt he had always held for 
everyone; he tried to forget his art and egotism; he envied 
these young people and longed to be like them. . . . 

4: H: 4: 

The dance was over. A taxi was rattling through the 
empty streets. There were some boys inside — 
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“Did you find out what caused that big traffic mixup at | 

Freddy’s?” ] 

“Uh-huh, some old bird had tapped out right in the 
street.” 

The taxi had reached the hotel. Two boys got out. i 

“Well, good night.” ; 

“I’ll see you all back in Birmingham,” called a man j 

from inside the taxi as it rolled away. 

Jess Phillips, ’30. 


Luck as a Hindrance Rather Than a Help 


ii-iil- 

^rnm 


(SAIAH JONES was in luck. He had just gotten a 
position, his first, with ‘‘The Benevolent Protec- 
torate of Widows and Orphans Insurance Com- 
pany'' (colored). 

"'Hot dawg!" exclaimed Isaiah, "ahs on de road to 
fortune." 

After several hours of soliciting he finally interested 
one of the big negro doctors in a policy. The doctor was 
just about to sign on the dotted line when he rembered 
Isaiah still owed him for three calls he had made when our 
Ethiopian hero dropped a keg of beer on his foot. 

"Well, Mr. Jones," said the doctor, "as soon as you pay 
your bill I'll sign up for a twenty-thousand-dollar policy.'^ 

"Aw, Doc," begged Isaiah, "I'll pay ya nex' week." 

"Git out of here, niggah," yelled the doctor, getting 
angry ; "yo beared what ah said ; no bill no policy." 

Isaiah walked dismallly down the street damning the 
world and his luck. 

He was shaken from his reverie by a "Hello, there, 
Isaiah!" He turned around and saw his hated rival, Sam 
Croyden, his face all smiles. 

"What does yo wan', niggah?" growled Isaiah. 

"Ah wants ter c'ngratulate yo on gettin' yo fine position 
wid de insurance company, dat sho’ am fine." 

"Aw, bull !" fumed Isaiah. "Yo go sack yo head." 
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‘"Now don" go an" git mad,’" parried Sam;, “Ah wan" ter 
ask yo if you won" bury de hatchet and us’ll be frien’s from 
now on?"" 

Jsaiah gasped with surprise, but he and Sam shook 
hands and began walking down the street talking over the 
tricks they had played on each other. 

Soon Sam said, “Isaiah, now dat we is frien’s ah wants 
ter give yer a hot tip : Dere is a man at de state pen wat 
woan be dere much longer dat wants some insurance. Yo 
oughter go out an’ see him.” 

“Maybe ah will,” said Isaiah. 

He shook Sam; as soon as he could find out the man’s 
name and went right out to the prison. He asked the 
warden if Pete Williams was in and he was immediately 
shown to his cell. Isaiah introduced himself and soon per- 
suaded the negro to buy a ten-thousand-dollar policy. Pete 
sent for money by a guard and made the initial payment. 
Isaiah, praising his luck, made his way to the insurance 
office. 

“Now ah can pay that doctah and git that twenty-thou- 
sand-dollar policy.” 

When he arrived at the office he told the boss what he 
had done. The boss fell back amazed. 

“What am de mattah?” asked Isaiah, dumbfounded. 

“Why, Pete Williams is to be electrocuted next Friday. 
You’re fired ; get out.” Jimmie Kranz, "30. 


Uncle Henry 

LD Uncle Henry sat in his comfortable arm-chair 
before the fire smoking his pipe. His hands were 
folded over his round stomach, his feet were on a 
little stool, his head, resting on his chest, gave him a 
double chin. His eyes sparkled as he looked into the fire 
and watched the little figures dodge in and out amongst the 
flames. The cat was crouched on the hearth blinking his 
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eyes sleepily and occasionally gazing at a hole in the corner, 
which had produced him many meals. Uncle Henry was 
forced to move from the fire because of the heat that the 
big log fire was throwing out into the room. The half 
green logs were sizzling a little tune and the potatoes in the 
hot ashes were beginning to brown. The kettle hanging 
over the fire was steaming. Uncle Henry took it down and 
placed it on the hearth. When he sat down the cat jumped 
up into his lap and purred for a stroking. Uncle Henry 
ran his hands over the soft curves and heard the electricity 
pop as he stroked the fur backward. There he sat by the 
fire with the cat sleeping in his lap. He looked up over 
the mantel and saw the gun and powder horn which had 
helped him to procure his meals. Then he looked at the 
head of a stag over the door and remembered how he had 
run him for a long distance. He gazed at the fire and 
began to nod. He looked at the clock and it was seven 
o’clock. It was getting late, so he got up to make his bed. 
He took the old bear skin from the fioor and spread it over 
the quilts. The wind was whistling around the corner of 
the cabin and even the sound made him shiver. He went 
over to the door and looked out. Small, cold flakes began 
to beat him in the face. Snow! That meant he would 
have to get out his traps. He closed the door, latched it 
and walked over toward the fire. He took a stick and pulled 
out the potatoes. They would be a good thing for him to 
take for lunch when he went out in the woods the next day. 
After taking a good look at the room he threw ashes on the 
fire and sat down to undress. In a short while he was in 
bed and asleep. The rest of the night passed away in 
silence and darkness. Geo R. Smith, ’32. 
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Am 1 Insane? 

M I insane or am I a criminal ? Some criminologist 
scientifically declares that to be a criminal one 
must possess criminal insanity. Then in that case 
if I am one I am both. But am I either? I do not know. 
Then I am a dunce, but a dunce is a numbskull, and a numb- 
skull can’t conceive of being a fool. Then I am a simpleton 
But I don’t know, maybe I am a philosopher. But I am 
a veteran in whichever class I belong, whether I joined 
this class in my infancy or was a charter member to begin 
with. Again I do not know. But I do know I was not an 
exile from it in my childhood, because comparing present 
feelings with childhood feelings shows that it existed then. 

I once had a doll, a beautiful doll, whose painted cheeks 
and sparkling eyes presented it with a human appearance. 
I loved it dearly. I caressed it, held it in my arms as a 
mother would her baby. I tucked it closely to me at night, 
dreamed about it in my slumberland. Its beauty fascinated 
me. At times I could have eaten it. My passion for it was 
inhuman. Its beauty filled me with a desire to be good and 
true as it appeared to be. But one day we had a fuss. It 
refused to sit in a chair in the position in which I placed it. 
A bit of anger overcame me. I picked it up and threw it 
across the room. It hit the wall and fell to the floor. I ran 
to it, intending to stamp it to pieces. I stopped. A rip 
was in the skin-colored cloth, and from it sawdust and felt 
pushed through. Sorrow possessed me. I picked it up, but 
its insides were so ghastly ugly compared with the beauty 
of its covering. It became a perfidious creature. I would 
have flung it out of the window, but it was taken from me 
and sent to a doll hospital. It came back, beautiful as be- 
fore, the rent in its side hardly noticeable, but I had dis- 
covered what that rent tried to hide. The infamy of its 
inside and its saintly cover drove me almost to distraction. 
I threw it into the fire and laughed and cried as the fire 
consumed it. But for years it haunted me. In my dreams 
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I would see it as an angel, then as a devil. I never again 
mean to suffer such memories. 

I am no longer a child. I have put away childish things. 
But yet in a way I possess the same feelings towards a 
person as I did that toward that doll. She is beautiful, an- 
gelic in appearance, vivaciously radiant with goodness, but 
we likewise had a fuss and the rent showed in her. Now 
I know what her outward appearance hides. She is an 
atrocious person. I long to throw her in a fire to see her 
burn and toss on the glowing coals, hear her pleading 
screams for help and laugh scornfully in her ear. But I 
cannot do this; her spirit would haunt me as the doll did. 
I could not endure it, it would drive me to suicide. Am I 
not a coward? Cordell Louthan, ’29. 


The Change 

TALL, stalwart youth strode through the forest. 
He seemed to be a very part of the woods itself. 
His gray woolen flannel shirt and buckskin 
fringed pants blended with the dead colors of the forest. 

The cold winds had driven the birds further south, leav- 
ing everything bare and rather lonely for the boy. Even 
the smaller animals had been driven to their holes for the 
winter. Tomorrow would be Christmas and it was one 
year from today that his father had been killed. Searchers 
from the little settlement had found him lying in a little 
clearing all crushed and bloody. A grizzly had done the 
work. Those he left behind had taken the blow as all true 
pioneers did, and the boy, being the oldest, took the respon- 
sibilities of his father upon his shoulders, carrying on 
where he had left off. He had gone out today to obtain 
meat for Christmas. Plunging through the dense under- 
brush he appeared to be in deep thought; in fact, he had 
forgotten what his errand was. He broke the brush and 
came upon the clearing where his father had been found. 
Resting his chin upon the barrel of his rifle his mind wan- 
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dered back. It had been a hard year. The heat had burnt 
the crops and his labor in the fields had meant nothing. 
It was a hard course, but he had chosen to take it. Deep 
emotions crossed his face, a face upon which shone the 
trials and hardships of a man. What was to be his lot? 
Was it to be — 

He came to himself with a start and glanced into the 
sky. Already flakes of snow were beginning to fail. As he 
turned his steps homeward he realized that unless he got 
something on his way home that he would return empty- 
handed. He had regained his control now; he was the 
old-time hunter. There was none of the youth or babyish 
regrets in him now. He was the protector of a family. 
With head held high and carriage more than erect he was 
a king come into his own. 

He stopped. Suddenly, his gun flew to his shoulder, and 
instantaneously two shots rang out. 

A man strode into a log cabin. Gone was the youth 
that had gone out that morning. Two turkeys hung over 
one shoulder and the other one bore a gun. His mother 
looked at him and realized the change. She glanced at the 
stern features in the frame that hung on the wall, then 
turning back to her son, said, ‘‘ ’Tis well, my son ; a great 
inheritance he has given you.'' 

Kirkiwood Trotter, '30. 
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CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 

At present there are two ways in which people spend 
Christmas. 

Some g-ather in groups and go to the houses of their 
friends, eat huge amounts of almonds, glace fruit and 
candy, and gulp down eggnog and spirits. These groups 
mov^e from one house to another, examining the gifts, dis- 
mantling the trees and playing with the toys which the 
children have received. When the locust-like swarms have 
departed the house is a wreck. The air is filled with the 
smoke from numerous cigarettes. The floor is strewn with 
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wrapping paper, tinsel, bits of candy and broken Christ- 
mas tree decorations. The table is loaded down with soiled 
glasses and stained with cocktails. Children are crying 
because the grown people have broken their toys. The 
unfortunate host lies prostrate on the couch. 

The more conservative must content themselves with 
a quiet day at home. When dinner has been finished the 
house takes on the air of an ordinary Sunday or holiday. 
The elder members of the family withdraw for a little nap, 
which usually lasts the entire afternoon, and the chidren 
are ordered to carry their toys to the playroom and to be 
quiet. The Christmas tree stands lonely and deserted. This 
last situation is even more disgusting than the first, for 
there at least was a little pleasure and enthusiasm, and it 
was kind and generous anyway, while the latter was a 
heartless sham. 

Of course there are some exceptions to these examples, 
either better or worse, but generally speaking they are 
quite true of a large number of people. Only children 
retain a little of the spirit, and even their delight is caused 
nearly entirely by expectation of gifts. There is a way out 
of this — instead of frantic gift exchanging, gifts should 
be given only to one’s closest friends and family. Instead 
of rushing from house to house, the day should be spent 
with friends at home. Last, we should have some reverence 
and feel something of the sacredness of the day. 

During the mad rush of the Yule season we are very apt 
to lose the true meaning; of Christmas. To many people 
Christmas is a time for the giving and receiving of pres- 
ents, while others think only of what they will receive. 
Christmas is the time when we should pause a moment 
and take an inventory. We should stop thinking of our- 
selves and turn our thoughts to others — stop thinking of 
how much your friends love you and think for a while of 
how much you love them. Don’t let your thoughts dwell 
on what people have done for you, but what you may do 
for others, on whether you have been a benefit to the 
community in which you live. Christmas is a time for 
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forgiving old grudges and for the softening of hard feeling 
among people, a time for the reuniting of friends and of 
families. 

This Christmas, if we would halt for a while and think 
of those who are less fortunate than we, and who would 
be made happy by some act of kindness from us. Give a 
good word of cheer to all you see and we will have a happier 
Christmas for having made somebody else happy. 

Recently the boys of M. B. a'. had a drive for books for 
a library and collected around six thousand books, which is 
a record in itself, but the way the boys worked for this 
drive deserves much praise. From the lowly freshmen to 
the lordly seniors, there was more interest taken than was 
ever shown in studies. 

But the hardest work of all is yet to come, namely, 
keeping this library as it was at first. If we are not care- 
ful there will be many books lost or defaced just out of 
carelessness by taking them out of the library without 
notifying a member of the faculty. There will be Mr. Ball 
or another member of the faculty that will take note of the 
book that is being taken, and this is only fair to the school, 
the givers of these books and to ourselves, for after all it is 
our library and we should be as interested in keeping it 
as we were in acquiring it. And by no means forget that 
you are not the only person interested in reading these 
books that you take away. 

Another thing of importance is placing the books back 
where you got them when you are through reading, for you 
know that someone must do it. Let’s get together then and 
co-operate in keeping the library a credit to M. B. A., as 
it now is. 


When a team is winning, riding along on the crest 
of victories, it is rather easy to be a good fellow, to hold 
your head up, to have your pride. There are always nu- 
merous friends and admirers to extend congratulations and 
good words. There are no reverse circumstances to contend 
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with, no excuses, no alibis, no explanations. It is a smooth, 
level road that the winning team travels. 

On the other hand, the losing team is the one that gets 
the knocks both ways, although you still have your own 
self-respect and know that although you have lost, you have 
given your best, always, and lost only because your oppo- 
nents made more points and sometimes played a better 
game. At the same time this losing period affords a won- 
derful opportunity of observation that a winning team is 
never favored with. For when a fellow pats you on the 
back, still has a good word for you, though you are losing, 
you can put him down as a real friend, a true friend. And 
the others, the ones who forget so quickly your days of 
triumph, who are quick to criticize and find fault, these 
come in plentiful numbers then. It is like separating the 
grain from the chaff, the grain sticks and the chaff is 
driven away by the winds of loss. 

Of course, every one knows of the games Montgomery 
Bell has lost this year. It has given many a chance to give 
some unjust criticisms. But we won’t be losing always. 
There is another winning team not far off. Then all these 
will be back, maxing their praise with that of the true ones. 
But the ones who are on the team now will be able to un- 
derstand much better. Thanks to a losing streak. 


To the grades of Montgomery Bell we wish to extend a 
^ most hearty welcome. We believe they will help the school 

in future years. 

The benefit of having a lower school at M. B. A. is that 
^ they will get the benefit of the school for six years instead 

-V of four. During this time they will contract the spirit of 

' the school and be able to serve it in many ways, 

i. This year is the first year in many years that we have 

* had the grade school department. They have shown a won- 

w derful spirit during the book drive and on other occasions. 


Some of the boys have gotten together and made them- 
selves a football team, which will help to make strong, 
healthy boys for future use. 
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Tntmtaomery {Sell 


Lieut. Bromfield B. Nichol, 
’20, in the U. S. Naval service, 
paid a visit at the Academy re- 
cently. He is located at Nor- 
folk, Va. 

❖ ❖ « 

We regret to record the death 
of Francis Stokes, ’18, which oc- 
curred on December 9th in a 
motorcycle accident. 

* * ♦ 

A card has recently reached 
us from Edwin A. Price, Jr., ’20, 
announcing the formation of a 
law partnership to be known as 
Price, Schlater and Price, with 
Edwin as one of the junior part- 
ners. 

* H! i4c 

Armstrong Matthews, "21, 
mining engineer, occupies a very 
responsible position in the office 
of the general manager of the 
Consolidated Colleries in West 
Virginia. This company repre- 
sents the Rockefeller coal inter- 
ests in North America. 

❖ * * 

Charles Moss, ’21, after two 
years on the staff of the Nash- 
ville Banner, has been promoted 
to the position of assistant city 
editor. 

❖ * * 

Merrill Moore, ’20, after grad- 
uating from the academic de- 

partment of Vanderbilt, complet- 
ed last June his medical course 
at the same university. He is at 


present an interne at St. Thomas 
Hospitel. He still is interested 
in writing poetry, a good deal 
of which has found its way into 
various poetical magazines. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Robert Jakes, ’23, after his 
graduation at Vanderbilt last 
June, joined the Banner staff, 
and is now a regular reporter of 
considerable promise. 

* * 

Will Treanor, ’22, is a special 
agent for one of the leading fire 
insurance companies. His terri- 
tory is in South Georgia and 
Florida. 

Hf » * 

Charles Russell, ’22', and Geo. 
Russell, ’17, have opened up 
their new dental offices on the 
eleventh floor of the Medical 
Arts Building. 

* 4: ^ 

Douglas McEwen, ’24, is with 
the Tennessee Central (Railroad 
in the passenger traffic depart- 
ment. 

si: * 

Edgar Jones, ’21, since com- 
pleting his medical course at 
Vanderbilt University, is an in- 
terne at the Vanderbilt Hospital. 

* * ^ 

Wyatt Jacobs, ’25, is in the 
law department of Vanderbilt 
University where he is making 
an excellent record. 
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Herbert Brown, ’27, and Bud- 
dy Hackman have been sturdy 
performers on the University of 
Tennessee team this season. 

* * 

Chet Miller, Jr., ’28, is with 
the Standard Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Company. 

* * ^ 

Frank Cole, ’26, is connected 
with the Vauxhall Bank of the 
First and Fourth Bank. 

* * 

Tom Martin and Bill Needham 
are connected with the Purina 
Mills. 

He * * 

Claude Williams, ’28, is in 
school at Newman Manual High, 
in New Orleans. 

* ^ He 

Mizell Wilson, ’18, is practic- 
ing law in New York. 

* He He 

Pat Harrison, ’98, is connect- 
ed with the -Standard Oil Com- 
pany of this city. 

He He He 

‘‘Say it with flowers.” Most 
of the Joys, Harrisons, McIn- 
tyres and Genys are all old mem- 
bers of the school. 

He He He 

Martin Byrd, ’98, and his son, 
Frank Byrd^ ’18, are in business 
on the Murfreesboro pike. 

He He He 

Harry Hedrick, Jr,, ’20, is 
connected with the Bush Build- 
ing Company of this city. 

He He Hi 

John Early, ’24, is in China 
with the Standard Oil Company. 

He He He 

Robert Chadwell, ’01, is the 
owner of the Robert Chadwell 
Transfer Co., 101-103 Broad 
Street. 

He He He 

James Burge, Jr., ’01, is the 
owner of the Burge Dry Clean- 
ers, Woodland Street. 


Joe Bandy, ’24, is in the in- 
surance business in Knoxville. 

He He He 

^ Ed Payne, ’21, was a recent 
visitor of the school. He is now 
representing in this city a large 
stock and bond company. 

He He He 

Red Sisk and Ewing Jordan, 
’2'7, are attending school at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

He He He 

Hume Bracy, ’23, has obtain- 
ed high scholastic honor in his 
senior year at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

He He He 

E, C. Pryor, ’04, is a promi- 
nent realtor of this city. 

He He He 

William Hawkins, ’26, and 
Fred Roberts, ’24, are both do- 
ing well at Georgia Tech. 

He He He 

John Randolph, ’26, is with 
the Jack Potter Tire Company 

of this city. 

He He Hi 

Hilliard Phillips, ’23, is con- 
nected with the Kirkpatrick Coal 
Company of Nashville. 

He He He 

James Riddle, ’24, is with the 
Richards & Davis Clothing Co. 

He He He 


ine Hon. J. M. Dickinson, 
6 7-’ 70, the school’s most distin- 
guished alumnus, died in Chicago 
on December 13. After gradua- 
tion he spent a year as instructor 
in English at M. B. A., there- 
after pursuing his honored ca- 
reer at law. He became general 
counsel for the Illinois Central 
system, was Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States un- 
der President Cleveland and 
Secretary of War under Presi- 
dent Taft. 

On retirement from this office 
he continued his law practice in 
Chicago until his death. 
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March On, Legionaires! 

(French Foreign Legion) 
March on, Legionaires, march on! 
For battles are to be won. 
March on! Mind not the heat 
That blazes from a merciless sun. 

March on, Legionaires, march on ! 
Keep up your spirits, sing a song. 
The enemy is beyond that hill. 
Keep up your spirits; it won’t 
be long. 

March on, Legionaires, march on ! 
Look to the right; the enemy 
runs. 

Up and at them, men! 

Fix your bayonets! Charge! 
Leveled guns! 

March on, Legionaires, march on ! 
Though victory we have won. 
The thought of the dead we left 
behind 

Will linger till life is done. 

Frank Penick, ’30. 

* * 

Christmas on Cedar Street 
If you find a time 

When sorrows change to joys. 
When old folks seem as young, 
As little girls and boys. 

When gray skies turn to blue. 
And there’s a difference in 
the air. 


When there’s freedom of mind 
for men, 

You’ll know it’s Christmas 
then. 

If you find a place 

Where the houses are close to- 
gether. 

Where the inside’s as warm as 
out. 

No matter how cold the weath- 
er, 

Where the old folks whistle a 
tune 

As the young ones pat their 
feet. 

Where complexions are dark and 
hearts are light — 

You’ll know it’s Cedar Street. 

M. Hughes, ’30. 

* * * 

We saw a fine example of Eli- 
nor Glyn’s novel, “Three Weak 
Ends,’^ when we saw the heads 
of Tanksley, Raby and Walters 
grouped together out the win- 
dow. 

* * * 

Coach (dictating a letter to 
Shropshire) : “My dear Mr. 
Shankelfunhause — ” 

Shropshire: “How do you spell 
that name?” 

Coach: “By the way, begin 
that letter *My Dear Sir.’ 


COOLEY’S BOOK SHOP 

135 EIGHTH AVENUE, NORTH 
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Hussey: “Mr. Davidson ci'ack- 
ed a smile this morning.’* 

Puryear: ‘‘Whose face was it 
on?” 

* * * 

Sneed: ‘‘Everything you say 
passes right through my head.'^ 
Hardin ; “Try moving your 
head then!” 

Two Scotchmen have just 
written a very successful play. 
The chorus comes out flipping 
pennies into the audience. IPs 
called ‘The Miracle.’ ” 

* * * 

Mr. Provine: “Do you know 
anything about Spanish four?” 

Hardin: “Yes, a little. May I 
help you?” 

* * !{« 

T. Myers: “Early, your pants 
sure are wrinkled.” 

Early: “Yes, I’ve just got 
through pressing them.” 

* * 

Mr. Williams: “Hussey, what’s 
your excuse this morning?” 

Hussey; “The minute hand on 
my watch got bent.” 

* * ♦ 

Louthan: “This stickpin be- 
longed to a millionaire once.” 
Buntin: “Who?” 

Louthan: “Woolworth.” 

^ 

Ellis: “I notice it is possible 
to grow flowers by electricity.” 

Frazer: “Yes, they are grown 
from bulbs.” 

♦ « ;}! 

Bill Puryear wants to know if 
his letter would look all right 
sewed on his overcoat. 

* 4: 

T. Myers: “I wish I were 
twins.” 

Pearson: “Why?” 

T. Myers: “I could let the oth- 
er half take my exams.” 

♦ * Ht 

Your Troubles 

Everything looks mighty bright, 

H our tasks work out all right. 

But let the skies turn dark. 


And our grades drop below their 
mark. 

Your courage leaves without a 
whine, 

But keep on fighting all the time. 
And at the end you just can’t 
say, 

I have gotten nothing from this 
day. H. Allen, ’29. 

* * « 

Class of ’29: “Let us so live 
that even the undertaker will be 
sorry when we die.” 

Sfc 5fs ♦ 

Give your order like this: 
“Bula zupp! Rust biff! Pitch 
pay!” 

* ♦ :f: 

Hussey followed a water 
sprinkler four blocks just to tell 
the man he was losing all his 
water. 

* * sj: 

A boy took his cousin, from 
the country, to the transfer sta- 
tion. After they had been in 
there for a^ white the boy said: 

This sure is a large place. Cars 
have been running in here for 
an hour and it isn’t filled up 
yet.” 

* ♦ :f: 

A countryman went to a pie 
wagon, gave the waiter seven 
cents and said he wanted to get 
off at the Arcade. 

❖ * ♦ 

Sisk is so dumb he things Gen- 
eral Nuisance fought in the Civil 
War. 

* ♦ Ht 

Don Rust dropped a nickel in 
a telephone and central said, 
“Number, please.” 

Rust: “Number, h — ! I want 
my peanuts.” 

* ♦ ♦ 

Horton Early would be very 
glad if Frank Penick would 
break another leg, so he would 
have a clear field on East Green- 
wood Avenue. 

* * * 

The school committee has vot- 
ed to give Howard Allen a can 
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of Sterno for a Christinas pres- 
ent. 

h: « ^ 

The Cootie poolball Banquet 

The Cootie football banquet 
was held Monday afternoon right 
after school. Tom Sneed cap- 
tain-elect of the 1929 football 
team, acted as toastmaster for 
the occasion. He gave a very 
good talk and said that he hoped 
to see every one out for the first 
team next year. The first speak- 
er was a veteran of many sea- 
sons. The captain of this year’s 

(Pete) May, thank- 
GO. his fellow teammates for the 
ppport they had shown him dur- 
ing their very successful season 
and wished them a better time 
next year. The next called upon 
was Chile Hardin, an old M. B. 
A. man and now coach of the 
f^st team. He said he was sorry 
that he could not give more time 
to the Cooties than he did, but 
anyhow he had his eye on the 
squad. The next speaker was 
’^ho compliment- 
ed the members for coming out 
tor practice and for their loyal 
support. Frazer was a very 
good coach. The last speaker 
was Jimmie Kranz, who has 
played on the Cooties since 1924 
He made a very good speech and 
wished next year’s team a very 
successful season. 

Mis, Ball then came out and 
gave the squad their letters, 
those who received them were: 
Elam, who played end; Rains, 
guard; Finley, tackle; Wheeler, 
guard. Meek, 
tackle; Burrows, end; Graham, 
^ckle; Captain May, quarter; 
Ta«ksley, halfback; Crowdus, 
halfback; Kranz, end; Williams, 
end; Pate, guard; Washington, 
tackle; Red Phillips, fullback; 
Manager O. Jones and Prank 
1 enick who broke his leg. 

Then they got down to busi- 
ness. Wheeler was elected cap- 
tain of the 1929 football team; 


Washington, alternate captain; 
and Harry Walters was elected 
manager. Then they adjourned 
to go to detention. 

* * ic 

Mrs. Ball (in history) : ‘‘Pur- 
year, what does Roger Bacon 
bring to your mind?’’ 

Puryear: “Breakfast.” 

* Sjc ^ 

Have you heard about the 
Scotchman that went next door 
to use his neighbor’s gas to com- 
mit suicide with? 

* ❖ * 

Mr. Provine (to Ditto and 
Jones at the first of the year) : 
“What is your name?” 

Jones: ‘‘Jones.” 

Mr. Provine: “What is your 
name?” 

Ditto: “Ditto.” 

Mr. Provine: “Ah, so we have 
two Jones’ in this class.” 

* ❖ 

Hayseed said: “The reason 
Worral went away to college is 
because he was heartbroken over 
his girl falling for me.” 

* ♦ sic 

Tom went down in a bucket; 

The bucket went down in a well. 

A boy cut the rope to the bucket. 
And Tom fell down into the cold, 
cold water. 

❖ * ♦ 

There was a young man from 

M. B. A. 

Who thought that school was a 
great place to play. 

His time piled up; ’twas a Heck 
of a sight. 

Exams are here; he stays late at 
night. 

Play is all right, but he says, 
“Nay!” 

This young man learned a lesson 
at M. B. A. 

Kirkwood Trotter, ’30. 

* * 


Husband: “I see where a rob- 
ber is caught every ten minutes 
in New York.” 

Wife: “I don’t see how he es- 
capes so quick.” 
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Right ! 

Mrs. Ball (in English class) : 
“Correct this sentence: Before 
any damage could be done the 
maniac was caught by the po- 
lice.^’ 

Hardin: “The maniac was 
caught before any damage could 
be done by the police.^’ 

♦ 

Senior: “I run around with 
Jack, Joe and Tom a terrible lot 
lately.*^ 

Freshman: know they are. 

I'd stay away from them if I 
were you.'^ 

* * He 

He Got a Ten on This One 
Professor Williams (in chem- 
istry) : “Hussey, what do we call 
a space entirely devoid of mat- 
ter?” 

Hussey: “I have it in my head, 
but can't say it right now.” 

* He % 

Nuts: “I heard her old man 
bounced you out for making ad- 
vances to his daughter.” 

Nuttier: “Yes, it was a frame 
up, so she wouldn't have to pay 
me back.'» 

He He He 

Call the Revenue Men 

When several busses of a 
prominent taxi company were 
wrecked they posted a sign which 
read: “The accident will not in- 
terfere with our still running as 
usual.'’ 

He He He 

She: “Don't you think stage 
scenes are wonderful?” 

He: “I don't know; I never 
staged a scene.'’ 

He He He 

She (poetically) : “I feel an 
ecstasy creeping o'er me.” 

He (excitedly) : “Where is he? 
Where is he? I'll mash him.” 

H« He He 

Broke Sot (to bootlegger) : 
“Charge me a pint, but just give 
me a half pint now. Now you 
owe me a half pint and I owe 


you for a half pint, therefore 
we are even.” 

He He * 

Modern Version 

Mama, mama, may I go 
Over to the college to meet my 
beau? 

He always carries a great big 
flask. 

Now you know just why I ask. 

You liked a drink when you was 
young. 

Always had money to buy you 
some. 

But now we're poor, and I have 
none. 

And I must bum and bum and 
bum. 

He He He 

Congratulations to Tom Sneed, 
our next year's football captain. 
We know he will make good. He 
always will do his best, which is 
mighty good. 

He He He 

We hear Professor Provine is 
a real tennis shark and wish to 
see him in action. 

He He He 

The Microbes 

Not to be outdone by their 
elders, the boys of the two sub- 
freshman grades this year organ- 
ized and put out a football team, 
the M. B. A. Microbes. After a 
somewhat checkered season they 
closed their year with a banquet, 
at which Freddie Leake was 
elected next year's captain and 
Buddy Guibert manager. Joe 
Myers of the first team was 
toastmaster, and Freddie Leake, 
captain-elect, and Herbert 
Hawkes, retiring captain, re- 
sponded for the Microbes. The 
team then received its letters. 

Hs Hs He 

Under the hanging mistletoe 
The homely co-ed stands. 

And stands, and stands, and 
stands, and stands. 

And stands, and stands, and 
stands. 

— Penn State Froth. 
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M. B. A. closed its unsuccessful season very success- 
fully Thanksgiving morning by beating Branham and 
Hughes 26 to 0. This team was classed as one of the 
strongest teams in Middle Tennessee. 

Although they have won but a few games, the team has 
fought hard all through the season. M. B. A. suffered 
much this year by losing its entire team of last year with 
the exceptions of Joe Myers, Jack Morton, Tom Sneed and 
Red Mayfield. We also lost many very valuable substi- 
tutes. Among other disasters we lost the most valuable 
coach in the South, Mr. Kirkpatrick. But Coaches Pete 
Sawyer and Chile Hardin took his place as well as anyone 
could expect. They took some green material and before 
the year was over had some of the best players in Nash- 
ville. By next year we expect to have another champion- 
ship team. At the recent banquet held at the school Tom 
Sneed was elected captain, Owen Jones manager, and the 
following were awarded letters: Captain Morton, Myers, 
Sneed, Bullard, Mayfield, Allen, Langham, Kennedy, Henry, 
Lucas, Halloran, Parman, Hatfield, Mayers, Puryear, Lind- 
sey and Holt. 


CastB.er-”Kiriott 

COMPLIMENTS OF 

Dry Goods Company 

NORVELL ^ 

We carry Adler Collegian Clothes for 
Young Men. Prices and styles right. 

WALLACE 
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M. B. A., 12; Morgan, 25 

After M. B. A.’s hard fought battle at Louisville they 
made a trip to Petersburg, Tennessee, to play Morgan. The 
game started out as if old M. B. A. was back again in its 
form, when Joe Myers intercepted one of Morgan’s passes 
in the first period of the game and raced forty yards for 
a touchdown. But soon afterwards Morgan’s strong eleven 
began its attack with Shackleford running thirty-five yards 
for a touchdown in the same period. In the second period 
Morgan started its passing attack and gained about sixty- 
two yards for the second touchdown. After a few punt 
exchanges Morgan headed down the field. With the ball 
on their own twenty-yard line they started a terrible driv- 
ing attack and after a few plays by Shackleford and Endsor 
they had another touchdown. 

M. B. A. was still fighting hard as ever and watching 
everything. In the third period Dick Lindsey, a very lively 
lad, broke through Morgan’s strong line, picked up a fum- 
ble and raced twenty yards for the last score of M. B. A. 
Morgan’s final touchdown came soon afterwards when Ma- 
rion Talley took the ball on his own ten-yard line and re- 
turned it twenty yards. Then the gains by Ensor and 
Shackleford brought the ball to M. B. A.’s nine-yard line 
and a pass to Ensor made the last score of the game. 

The stars of Morgan’s back field were Ensor and 
Shackleford at halves. The line stars were Edwards, Mc- 
Lemore, Alsup and Marion Talley. 

The M. B. A. back field star was Joe Myers, with Nick 
Halloran and Shirley Mayers playing some fine ball. The 
line play of Sneed, Bullard and Lindsey was good. 

Summary: Scoring touclidowns, Myers, Lindsey, En- 
sor 2, Orr, Shackleford. Substitutes — Morgan, Butler, Mc- 
Namara, Davis and Buntley. M. B. A., Henry and Pur- 
year. 

M. B. A., 18; Baylor, 19 

M. B. A. won and then lost this game in Chattanooga 
after some very fine playing. The Montgomery Bell Acad- 
emy team scored first by a pass from Myers to Lindsey, 
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which put them on the Cadets’ eleven-yard line, then after 
three plays Joe Myers carried it over the goal. Then the 
Cadets scored by passing from Bryan to Nichol, and by 
the off tackle plays by Nichol they soon had their first 
touchdown. 

M. B. A. didn’t like this much, so in the second period 
when Baylor fumbled on their own twenty-yard line, and 
M. B. A. recovered it, after a few plays they got the ball on 
the one-yard line and Mayfield carried it over for the second 
score for M. B. A. Then the third score for M. B. A. was 
made after a bad punt by Baylor. Joe Myers threw a pass 
to Mayfield and he carried it over for our last score. 

There wasnt’ any more scoring again until late in the 
last period, when the Cadets started the passing attack, 
which made their second score, making the score 18 to 12. 
Again another pass in the last few minutes of the game, 
a pass from Bryan to Phillips, won the game for the 
Cadets. 

The stars of M. B. A. were Joe Myers, Mayfield and 
Allen in the back field, while in the line Captain Morton 
was the outstanding player, with Sneed, Bullard and Lind- 
sey doing some fine playing. 

The star back field Cadets were Bryan, Couch and For- 
tune, but the all-around back field man was Captain For- 
tune. The best linesmen were Deer, Akin and Phillips. 


M. B. A. 

Position 

Baylor. 

Lindsey _ 

L. E. 

Andrews 

Morton (C.) 

L. T. 

Akin 

Kennedy 

- _ L. G 

Hampton 

Bullard 

- - - C 


Langhami 

B. G. - _ . 

McKenny 

Sneed 

R. T. 

Willingham 

Holt - 

R. E. 

- - Couch 

Allen „ . 

Q. 


Mayfield _ « . 

_ L. H. 

Williams 

Mayers 

_ R. H. . . 


Myers 

__ F.- _ 
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Scoring: Touchdowns, Nichol, Myers, Mayfield 2, Akin, 
Phillips. Substitutes — M. B. A., Halloran. Baylor, For- 
tune, Owens, White, Phillips, Kittrell, Maxon, Bryan and 
White. 

B. G. A., 6; M. B. A., 0 

For the fifth event of the season M. B. A. went to 
Franklin to play B. G. A. The game was a hard fought 
battle by both teams. B. G. A.’s team getting a touchdown 
in the early part of the game, upset the M. B. A. team, 
and it was never able to steady itself. Although the M. 
B. A. team fought hard all the rest of the game, they were 
never able to score. 

This being the first time B. G. A. has beaten the Mont- 
gomery Bell Academy in football in eight years, there was 
much rejoicing in Franklin. 

Joe Myers was the star of M. B. A., doing the passing 
and punting and a good deal of the ball-carrying. The work 
of Mayfield was also outstanding for M. B. A. in the back 
field. The main cogs in M. B. A.’s line were Holt, Sneed, 
Bullard and Captain Morton. 

For the winners Overby, Gimore and Holt all gave a 
good account of themselves in the back field, while in the 
line Perry, Gracey, Kinnard and Redman were the star 
players. 

M. B. A., 6; Knoxville, 33 

Montgomery Bell Academy, after a night’s ride to Knox- 
ville, played the Central High School Bobcats. The Cats 
clawed through the M. B. A. line most anywhere except 
when they started over Captain Morton. Myers and Mor- 
ton were ^e only ones that gave the Bobcats much trouble. 

M. B. A. didn’t score until the last period, when Myers 
threw a pass to Hatfield and he raced over for a touchdown, 
while Central High scored five touchdowns, one in the first 
period, two in the second, one in the third and one in the 
final quarter. 

The Central High back field stars were McAllister, 
Daniels and Query, while in the line Richards was the star 
player with Cate and Ware doing some fine playing. 
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The Montgomery Bell Academy back field stars were 
Myers and Allen. Mayers also played some fine ball. The 
line men were Morton, Sneed, Langham and Hatfield. 

Scoring touchdowns : Daniels, McAllister 2 and Query 
2. For M. B. A., Hatfield. Substitutes — Central High, 
Strange, Buchanan, Hicks, Mallicoat, Cox, Johnson, Had- 
dox, Folin, Gentry and Standfield. M. B. A., Puryear, Holt 
and Mayfield. 

M. B. A., 26; B. and H., 0 

Montgomery Bell Academy closed its checkered season 
on Thanksgiving morning by defeating the strong Branham 
and Hughes Military Academy 26 to 9. The B. and H. 
team took from M. B. A. its second defeat of the year when 
our team came out Thanksgiving morning playing real foot- 
ball. From the start to the finish Joe Myers was contin- 
ually gaining ground and leading the Red and White to 
victory. 

At the first of the game M. B. A. started for a score, 
but made a fumble. This was soon overcome when M. B. A. 
got the ball again and Joe Myers ran thirteen yards for a 
touchdown. He continued this playing throughout the 
game, with all his teammates backing him up in high 
style. Among these were Captain Morton, Sneed, Bullard, 
with Holt and Lindsey at ends. The back field also did 
some fine blocking and tackling. 

Milner at end and Powell and Quinn were the outstand- 
ing players for the losers in the line, while Guider, Tucker 
and Hambrick were the main cogs in the back field. 

The Cadets had a hard fighting team, but could not 
stand the fast playing of the M. B. A. team, who allowed 
their antagonists no first down. The team, though always 
fighting, seemed to have found its pace at last. 


M. B. A. 

Position 

B and H. 

Holt 

- _ L. E. 

Sims 

Morton (C.) 

. _ L. T._ _ __ 

McClellan 

Puryear 

. _ _L. G. _ _ 

Atkinson 

Bullard _ _ 

C - - 

_ Quinn (C.) 

Kennedy _ 

R. G. _ 

Solomon 
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Sneed 

__R. T. 

Powell 

Lindsey 

R. E. 

Milner 

Mayfield 

Q 

Patterson 

Halloran 

L. H. _ - 

Tucker 

Mayers 

- R. H. 

Guider 

Myers 

F. _ 

. Hambrick 


Touchdowns — Joe Myers 4. Substitutes — M. B. A., 
Henry, Dudley, Langhami, Barman, Hatfield, Shropshire 
and Early. B. and H., Askew and Van Cleaves. 


M. B. A. ^‘COOTIES’’ LOSE NO GAME 
The Cooties began their work with Scout Troop 16 and 
beat them 13 to 0. The next game was with Waverly, 
when they crushed the strong Waverly team 20 to 6. After 
two weeks of hard practice they played McFerrin Park 
and ran wild, with the score being 64 to 0 when the whistle 
blew. The following week they made their annual trip to 
Franklin, Tennessee, to play Battle Ground Academy Coo- 
ties. This being their hardest game, they put all they had 
into it. On one play when Frank Penick was making a pretty 
thirty-yard run he was tackled and broke his leg at the 
ankle. This being a great disaster the boys fought all the 
harder, and when the game was over they were leading 
6 to 2. The final game of the season was with Richland, 
which they won by a score of 36 to 6. 

The following were awarded letters at the annual ban- 
quet given by Mrs. Ball: Captain May, Manager 0. Jones, 
Phillips, Elam, Williams, Tanksley, Rains, Finley, Meek, 
Graham, Wheeler, Penick, Barrows, Kranz, Ditto, Crowdus, 
Pate, Walters and Washington. 

Jack Wheeler was chosen to lead the Cooties next year, 
with Washington as alternate captain and Harry Walters 
as manager. Washington Frazer. 


Wfrhp]]’<t CANDIES 

^ tWy I KJ 323 UNION STREET 



. H. KIRKPATRICK 
FUEL CO. 

MINERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 

BEECH CREEK and MONBRAT 

COALS 

♦ ♦♦ 
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Handled by the Following 
Nashville Dealers 

ANDREWS COAL COMPANY 
FRED B. CASSETTY COAL CO. 

W. W. BUSH & SON 
FRANK COAL CO 
MERCHANTS ICE & FUEL CO. 

McRAE COAL CO. 

PERRY & LESTER COAL CO. 

TANKARD & WOODALL 
KEITH VAUGHN COAL CO. 

OVERTON WILLIAMS PINNER CO. 

R. H. LEE & SON 
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M. B. A. SPECIAL 
Shoulder Bouquet . . $2.50 

“Alwai^s Lovely” . 

325 Union Street Church at Sixth Ave. 
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